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BOOK NOTICES 



Jewish nation is thought to have marked the 
turning-point in history symbolically repre- 
sented in the Book of Revelation as the binding 
of Satan, and the millennium there described 
is taken as a figurative expression signifying 
the gradual expansion of Christ's reign over the 
earth. The influence of Jewish apocalyptic 
expectations in early Christianity is completely 
ignored. The author's fanciful and unhistorical 
methods of dealing with the beliefs of the early 
Christians only add to the confusion already too 
widely prevalent in the discussion of this subject. 



The Shorter Bible — The New Testament. By 

Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scribner, 
1018. Pp. xix+305. $1.00. 

Most editions of the Bible are heavy, un- 
attractive, and translated so literally that they 
are in many places hard to understand. Pro- 
fessor Kent has, to a remarkable degree, set the 
classic and popular portions of the New Testa- 
ment free from the mediaeval interpretations 
and the chapter-and-verse devices which have 
so long misled biblical readers and rendered 
a literary appreciation of these writings prac- 
tically impossible. 

His translation is refreshingly clear and 
inspiring, expressing the early writers' feelings 
as well as reproducing their thoughts. The 
modern section titles will doubtless be of great 
help in simplifying the more difficult parts of 
these books. The teachings of Jesus and Paul 
are presented in most attractive topical form. 

From a more critical point of view this little 
book leaves much to be desired. It gives too 
much prominence to secondary sources, making 
Jesus responsible for many theological arguments 
which he quite surely did not need to consider 
in his time. Not infrequently also the view- 
point of the early writers is obscured by this 
somewhat lax mixture of sources. A book 
of this sort would gain in value, even for the 
general public, if such corrections as have been 
suggested could be made. 

On the whole, however, Professor Kent's 
book will probably prove to be one of the most 
popular of the modern versions of Scripture. 
It "reads itself." When the masses of modern 
men and women find out how really inspiring 
the best parts of this biblical literature are, 
and how thoroughly they fit the deepest needs 
of our day — as of every age — they will turn to 
it with desperate eagerness. This deepening 
interest in the Bible may prove to be one of the 
great reconstructive forces of the future. 



relief to many a questioner, here writes for those 
who have suffered the loss of kindred and friends 
in the Great War. There are thirteen short 
chapters. The words are sympathetic, tender, 
and full of human appreciation. Expressions 
of sympathy of this sort are often vapid. These 
are manly and genuine. The finest feature of 
the little book is the reproduction of both sides 
of an old cardboard motto. One is simply a 
tangle of stitches; the other spells out the three 
great words ' ' God is love. ' ' The little cardboard 
marker is made a parable of comfort and hope 
and is used with fine effect. It will be remem- 
bered when all the words have been forgotten. 



Christ and Sorrow. By H. C. G. Moule. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 67. 
$0.60. 

The Bishop of Durham, whose words of com- 
fort to souls suffering from grief have brought 



The Faith of France. Studies in Spiritual 
Differences and Unity. By Maurice Barres. 
With a Foreword by Henry van Dyke and 
a Preface by Captain F. Baldensperger. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Pp. 
xxiv+294. 

This is an excellent translation by Miss 
Marbury, of the book mentioned by Professor 
Schinz in the Biblical World of February, 1918, 
as the natural outcome of the "religious awaken- 
ing of France." 

The general idea of the volume — that a 
deepening of personal faith in respective creeds 
in the French Army went hand in hand with a 
spirit of more respectful tolerance for the creeds 
of others — needs not be explained again. The 
stirring effect of the actual testimonials of all 
those (chiefly letters never intended for pub- 
lication) cannot be rendered by second-hand 
accounts; the originals must be read, and they 
are now within reach of the English reading 
public. As Professor Baldensperger says in his 
Preface, the word of one of the soldiers — "The 
spiritual force is the dominating element in the 
war" — would make an appropriate motto to 
this publication. 

The American editors ought to be congratu- 
lated for not omitting the substantial Notes 
at the end of the volume. One will find there 
some of the most telling and most moving docu- 
ments which inspired Maurice Barres to write 
the book. 

Christianity and World Democracy. By George 
Heber Jones. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1918. Pp. 54. $0.15. 

The Methodist Book Concern has published 
a series of thirteen lessons for adult Bible classes. 
The topics covered are: "The World in Revolu- 
tion," "The Rising Tide of Democracy," 
"America at Work in the Philippines," "The 
Reconstruction of China," "The Imperial 
Restoration in Japan," "Unrest in India," 
"The Breakup of Islam," "The Redemption of 
the Dark Continent," "Religious Liberty in 
South America," "The Future of Europe," 
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"America the Meeting Place of the Races," 
"Forces Making for World Organization," 
"The Church and the New Internationalism." 
The pamphlet makes an admirable basis for the 
study of the reconstructive influences in Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. It is a new 
approach to foreign missions and has a very 
great advantage in making plain that what we 
call foreign missions is really the great social 
movement in which Western civilization is carry- 
ing its ideals as well as its industrialism and 
militarism to the Eastern world. 



The Christian Man, the Church and the War. 
By Robert E. Speer. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1918. Pp. 105. $0.60. 

Here we have another small volume much 
more important than its size would indicate. 
In three chapters Mr. Speer discusses "The 
Christian Man and the War," "The Church and 
the War," and "The World Problem and 
Christianity." He believes that the Christian 
religion will work in a time of war and he pro- 
ceeds with direct and trenchant methods to 
show how the adjustment must be made. At 
the end we feel sure that this is no time in which 
to give Christianity up; this is the very age 
in which the Christian religion is to exert its 
supreme influence upon life. Mr. Speer faces 
things as they are. He expects that sometime 
war, like thumbscrews and slavery, will be re- 
garded as pitiable anachronisms; meantime, 
however, war is here and it is our task to face 
the facts and make it work out a beneficent end. 
Mr. Speer's democracy is sturdy and practical. 
He does not demand perfection; he expects mis- 
takes. "There is no more divine right behind 
a king than there is behind a carpenter or coal 
miner or bricklayer, and the massed conscience 
and conviction of many common men honestly 
seeking their onward way we trust more than the 
will and wisdom of any king." Mr. Speer has 
made a genuine contribution to the definition 
of the aims of the war and the genius of the 
Christian religion in this book. 



The Record of a Quaker Conscience. Cyrus 
Pringle's Diary. Introduction by Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp.93. 

$0 . 60. 

Cyrus Pringle was a Vermont Quaker drafted 
for service in the Union Army in 1853. Against 
all efforts to use his activities in hospital work, 
he bore his "witness" against war by steadfast 
refusal to accept any substitute duty that should 
imply his sanction of what his conscience pro- 
nounced against that law of Christ. The little 
diary is terse and pathetic. It reveals the tender 
heart of Lincoln and on the whole the mag- 
nanimous spirit of the army officers. The pro- 



gram of the Quakers in England during the 
present war seems to us far more consistent and 
Christian; but this record of uncompromising 
loyalty to conscience is stimulating reading. 
Perhaps it is more agreeable to read than the 
actual experiences were for the officers who had 
to deal with Cyrus Pringle. 



The Tender Pilgrims. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
Chicago: Christian Century Press, 1917. 
Pp. 88. $0.85. 

With healthy sentiment and in intimate 
fashion the writer appeals for a finer apprecia- 
tion of the tender character of childhood and 
more careful conservation of its precious values. 
One reads the book with a kindling heart and 
feels again the worth of a soul that can win the 
love of little children as Jesus did. This would 
make a useful gift to parents and teachers. 



Making Good in The Ministry. By A. T. 
Robertson. New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 
174. $1.00. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this book be- 
cause it is the author's twentieth volume and is 
issued on the thirtieth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of his work as a teacher. It is a study of 
the slender thread of history connected with the 
name of John Mark. From this Professor 
Robertson draws out not only a wealth of 
material that may be inferred from the refer- 
ences to the character itself, but a somewhat 
extensive treatment of the gospel of Mark. 
There are suggestive hints to the preacher 
scattered through the book; but it is chiefly a 
study of the work of Mark, "Peter's son and 
interpreter," and of the "wonderful gospel" 
that bears his name. Professor Robertson 
holds the Petrine authorship of II Peter and 
dates Mark between 50 and 55 a.d. He also 
thinks that the gospel as we have it is practically 
in its primitive form. He leaves Mark with 
Paul according to II Tim. 4:11. There is an 
excellent bibliography. We prefer to find the 
notes at the foot of the page rather than scat- 
tered through the text in parentheses. The 
book is an interesting and affectionate message 
from one who will always be honored as a 
teacher of American ministers. 



Essentials of Evangelism. By Oscar L. Joseph. 

New York: Doran, 1918. Pp.167. Ii-^S- 

Sometimes the most familiar terms are used 
with little sense of their fundamental meaning. 
"Evangelism" is one of the words that must be 
rescued from the abuse of its best friends. In 
the largest sense it refers to the whole reproduc- 
tive work of the Christian organism. A book 
like this goes far to set forth a clear and con- 



